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ABSTRACT 

This bulletin attempts to underscore the numerous 
school- re la ted difficulties experienced by students nhose dominant 
language is not English, and suggests steps that school 
administrators and teachers may take to alleviate the problems. Among 
the issues considered are: types of entering language behavior, 
possible problematic combinations of home language and school 
language, dual language maintenance programs, optiaum type of 
bilingual/bicultural education, support bilingual prograas, and 
suitable language learning environments. A brief annotated 
bibliography is also provided. (DB) 
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BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL SERIES; Information for Adrolnlstrator a and Teachers . . 

•' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' .. 

The onset of multiiingual-multicultural situations in school environments 
has generated a number of complexities that have resulted in more cooper- 
ative working experiences between administrators, teachers, children, and 
parents. Today schools must deal with the educative concerns of the Indo- 
chinese refugees, the resurgent Spanish-speaking population, and the dif- 
ferentiated dialects of the Chinese and the Black conmunicative systems » 
Traditionally, education had operated and implemented curriculum presup- 
posing that English being the language of wider comnunication, was also 
the language of the homes. However, developments in bilingual/bicultural 
education show that often the language of the home is not the language of 
the school. 

Historically, students whose dominant language was other than English have 
more often than not been subjected to a system that reinforces English 
language development. While English ishould be a prime factor in the edu- 
cation of non-English speaking students, it should not impede the develop- 
ment of the students' native language. It is gene rally accepted that 
second language learning in a "language t ransference" situation is best 
achieved if introductory concepts are developed in the chi ld's first 
language . 

The indications, therefore, are that in order to provide the student and 
teacher with the process that will facilitate English language learning 
the school must be willing to modify classroom instruction so as to allow 
the non-English speaker to maximize opportunities related to language 
learning. There are a number of language approaches one could implement 
at the local school level; however, the discussion of such processes must 
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first be preceded by clarification of factors that influence program 

organization. 

Administrators must consider: 

• the number of languages, and 

• the types of entering language behavior 

1. The number of languages . 

The organizational needs of a program are patterned along the num- 
ber of languages in the school, and the number of speakers for each 
of the languages. For example: schools in the Southwest often 
have high percentages of Spanish-dominant children, so that the 
structuring of a language- learning program would characteristically / 
be Spanish-English bilingual/bicultural education. On the other 
hand, some schools in San Francisco are highly multilingual; thus the 
language heterogeneity necessitates the organization of a language- 
learning program that will consider all the languagesand the cultures 
in the school. In other programs, limited English-speaking-ability- 
students might not be significant enough in number to warrant a thor- 
oughly developed bilingual /bicultural program. Each situation, then, 
demands one or a number of alternatives. However, regardless of the 
situation, the approach used should capitalize on the native language 
of the student and the cultures represented. 

2. Types of entering language behavior. 

Example: Students entering schools may be dominant in Vietnamese, 
Spanish, Mandarin, etc., but they may not know how to write in their 
native languages. Others may speak and write French and Vietnamese 
but not the language of the school, which in the U.S. is English. 
Some students may speak both Vietnamese and English but write only 
in Vietnamese. The ideal situation is when the student can speak 
and write both his native and the school language. The following 
chart describes possible entering language behavior and points to 
problem areas. 



Home-School Language Population 
Possible Problematic Combinations 



Home Language School LanpiaRe 

Home Language X -—^ School Language Y 

Home Language X & Y ^^'^^^ 
Home Language other than X & 
Literate in Home Language 

Bilingual & uniliterate in^/^ 
Home Language X 

Bilingual & uniliterate in 
Home Language Y 

Bilingual & biliterate 

Examples of more complicated types are: 

a. The language of the home is not the language of the community, 
and the language of the community is not the language of thfi 
school; e.g., a Vietnamese speaker living in Cajun- speaking 
Louisiana, where the school language is English. 

b. The language of the home is neither the language of the school 
nor the community; e.g., a Navajo speaker going to an English/ 
Spanish bilingual school in a Spanish-dominant coraminity. 

c. The language of the home is one of the languages of the school 
and the language of the community; e.g., Chinese speakers going 
to a Chinese /English bilingual school in a Chinese-dominant 
community. 

Dual Language Maintenance Programs 

Identifying the number of languages and the main types of entering language 
behavior will allow an administrator to ijaplement the most feasible pro- 
gram for the students. 

Among the possible alternatives, the process that makes maximal use of 
existent language and cultural structures is language mintenance. When 
this process is viewed as a goal bv programs, the resulting factor is 
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blllnguallsm « Programs that recognize the value of blllnguallsm and 
blculturism are: 



Billngual/Blcultural Education; optimum type . It stresses the continued 
development and utilization at all levels of Instruction, of both the 
language of wider communication and the language of the student. Pro- 
grams such as this foster language maintenance and recognize that educa^ 
tional responsibility Includes the development of those skills and tools 
that will allow one to exploit to the fullest extent more than one set 
of cultural standards > values, and beliefs . 

The feasibility of an optimum-type blllngual/blcultural program is con- 
tingent on the number of non-English and limited-English speakers in each 
school. While the implementation of a blllngual/blcultural program is 
economically desirable in many sections of the Spanish-dominant Southwest, 
it may not be feasible in a school where there is a large concentration of 
English-dominant students, and the number of non-English speakers is very small. 
For example, the implementation of a thorough blllngual/blcultural program 
for Vietnamese in a small city in the Midwest would be disastrous for the 
school, students, and community, if there are only 4 Vietnamese students 
in the school. Clearly, then, the number of students for each language 
will stipulate the type of blllngual/blcultural program. 

A most important aspect of blllngual/blcultural education is the coimit- 
ments it requires. In an optimum-type blllngual/blcultural program, the 
school must employ blllngual/blcultural personnel, develop culturally 
relevant instructional materials, develop language-specific materials, 
provide in-service education, and develop strong community-school-parent 
cooperation. 

Types of program organization; 

• Programs in which all the teachers, are bilingual and blcultural 
and responsible for all blllngual/blcultural instruction in their 
classrooms. 




• Programs in which two separate teams of bilingual/bicultural and 
monolingual teachers are each responsible for the entire curriculum 
in one of the languages with equal time for each language. 

Support bilingual programs . 

These employ some of the better practices of bilingual/bicultural educa- 
tion, particularly assessing and building upon what the child already 
knows, developing a rich understanding of his culture and language, 
actively transferring skills and concepts already integrated, using 
materials in the child's native language wherever possible, and using 
key bilingual staff members to assure that the child continues his cog- 
nitive development while he is learning the English language. A support 
bilingual program will require the employing of some bilingual staff 
members (principally aides) and the acquisition of available materials 
pertaining to the home language and culture. 

A support bilingual program is applicable when there is not a large con- 
centration of non-English speakers in the school ~ such as schools en- 
rolling Vietnamese students, in most areas of the country. This is also 
true for schools with a small number of Spanish-dominant students, and 
schools with a small number of Mandarin-dominant students. 

The support bilingual program is also compatible with a well-designed ESL 
program that provides for the teaching of a second language with the 
extension of the child's first language. Both the ESL specialist and 
classroom teachers who teach in ESL bilingual education programs should 
have special expertise if they are to be effective. 

Types of program organization: 

• programs in which a paraprofessional is responsible for native 
language instruction and the regular classroom teachers handle the 
traditional components of the classroom; 

• programs with a team-teaching arrangement in which for a portion 
of the day bilingual teachers teach the native language curriculum 



and the English monolingual teachers vould be responsible for an 
equal portion of the English curriculum; 

• programs in which bilingual paraprofessionals are responsible 

for translating the English-speaking teachers' instructional program; 

• programs in which a carefully-developed language laboratory with 
specific audio-visual materials, adequate physical facilities, and 
teacher-specialists are responsible for the oral English portion of 
the curriculum and coordinate the non-English portion with language - 
learning machines; 

• programs in which the curriculum is bilingual, the children are 
mixed and the teacher is monolingual; 

• programs in which the curriculum is monolingual, the children are 
mixed, and the teacher is bilingual; 

• programs in which the curriculum is monolingual, all the children 
are bilingual, and the teacher is bilingual* 

In deciding the types of programs for the students, it is important that 
the administrator keep in mind the bilingual bac kground of the students > 
The language background of each non-English speaking student in the U.S, 
is so different that while many bilingual/bicultural approaches are uni- 
versally applicable, they must be utilized within the constraints of 
each ethnic group's language and cultural perspective. Specifically, 
the bilingual background of the Spanish- speaking reflects certain 
succinct characteristics that have either positively or negatively been 
generated in the historical development of the Spanish-dominant. The 
bilingual background of the native American reflects years of conflicting 
government policy towards the Indian. The bilingual background of the 
recent Vietnamese refugees reflects the rapid displacement of a large 
population into a totally absorbing and different language and culture 
environment. Clearly, then, it must be understood that while some 
general overall principles apply, the same processes in bilingual/bi- 
cultural education used with the Spanish-dominant population are not 
applicable to the Vietnamese, and vice versa. 



Language Learning Environments * 

After the type of program is decided, attention should be given to the 
language learning environment. In organizing the classroom environment 
so as to generate more language learning experiences, the teacher should 
allow for flexible atmospheres where students can be given the oppor- 
tunity to exchange and learn from each other. Such an environment in a 
bilingual/bicultural classroom makes language more than a subject. Here 
>. language permeates all the curriculum and every subject is a language 
component. In the bilingual/bicul -ural classroom the teacher is always 
aware of language. Techniques, methodologies and all forms of strategies 
operate to heighten the amount of interaction among students, students 
and teachers, students and the environment, students and the materials. 
The environment should then be organized to facilitate the educational 
process and promote bilingualism/biculturalism. 

One major concern in the bilingual/bicultural classroom is the structuring 
of the classroom environment and curriculum so as to avoid "mixing" the 
languages. Some educators stress that creating an environment where 
children can learn to distinguish the languages will contribute to more 
effective language learning. 

Following are a number of alternatives that can be implemented either in 
a bilingual/bicultural program or a bilingual support program: 

• Structuring the classroom so that children will be able to 
identify one language with one teacher; e.g., monolingual 
Vietnamese teacher in a team- teaching situation with a mono- 
lingual English teacher. (Such an arrangement could be possible 
in a bilingual support program where it is possible to have a 
bilingual program without bilingual teachers.) 

• Structuring the bilingual/bicultural environment so that 
students will be able to associate a language with a learning 
station; e.g., the child will know that either the math or 
science centers are in the child's first or second language. 

• Structuring the bilingual/bicultural environment so that a 
language is associated with one particular room. 
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• Structuring the day 8o that a certain amount of time would be 
allotted to each language; e.g,, half day for Vietnamese, half 
day for English; forty minutes for English, the rest of the 
day the child's first language is developed. 

When discussing environments there ia another perspective that must be 
considered. Educators stress the importance of "taking the child where 
he is and leading him from the known to the unknown". For some LESA 
children, especially recent entrees to the U.S. from Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Korea, Mexico, the type of environment that allows the child the mobility 
and concrete experiences is to him the unknown. The teacher must remember 
that for a number of reasons a child may respond much better in a more 
"traditional" environment — depending upon the child's prior experiences 
and the child's particular learning style. If the child's background 
reflec^ experiences from "traditional" environments, then initial lang- 
uage development strategies must begin where the child is, and only when 
the child is confident and secure within a different experience is it 
advisable to expose him to the new environment of alternate learning 
techniques. 
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